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1.  The land was held in large estates, partly belonging to the
Tsar and the imperial princes, the rest to about 100,000 noble
families.   The large estates absorbed nine-tenths of the whole
arable land of the Empire.   Each estate was divided into two
parts, the one farmed directly by the owner, the other handed
over to a village of peasants in return for a yearly payment,

2.  The peasants were attached to the soil by law.   As a result
they found themselves bound to the proprietor of the land: they
paid him dues, performed for him compulsory labour, obeyed
him as their master-   Their condition was that of mediaeval serfs
(the Russian word designating them is translated by serfr    Hut
the proprietors were not satisfied to act merely as mediaeval
barons; they used their power, practically unlimited, to transform
themselves into masters in the old sense.   Often they detached'
the peasant from the land and used him according to their fancy.
They sent serfs to establish themselves in towns as artisans, or
traders, requiring them to pay a periodical due from their earn-
ings (the obrok) and reserving the right to call them home at
pleasure.   About 2,000,000 of serfs were employed in the per-
sonal service of their masters about their residences; their con-
dition was that of ancient slaves.   In Russian society of the
nineteenth century all the characteristics of Roman slavery re-
appeared: unbridled brutality on j^e part of the masters, servile
submission on the part of the serfs; the female serfs handed over
to the caprice of the master, the mien compelled to follow all
trades, and avenging themselves by murders and house-burnings
(70 at least each year on an average), beaten, mutilated, done to
death.   The picture is the same in all the descriptions of Russian
life*

3.  The part of the estate cultivated by the peasants was not
divided up into separate holdings, as in the case of the mediaeval
serfs.   The Russian serf had nothing but his house as an indi*
vidual possession; it was the village as a whole, the mir, that held
the land collectively.   The woods, the pastures, the streams were
used in common; the meadows and plough-lands were distrib-
uted in portions, but for a term only, varying in length from two
to fifteen years, according to the custom of each region.   At the
end of the term the whole was returned to the condition of com-
mon property and redistributed.   The Russians have so little
studied their country that this institution had only lately been

*The most striking is that given in Tourguenefs "Souvenirs d'tm
Chasseur.'*